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FOREWORD 


The world was so recent that many things lacked names, 
and in order to indicate them it was necessary to point. 


—GABRIEL GARC{A MARQUEZ 
Cien atios de soledad (1967) 


S Shakespeare tells us in .4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
one of the great purposes of the poet’s pen is to give “to 

airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” That principle cer- 
tainly applied to the name-givers of the New World, who, if 
not always poets, were nevertheless guided by a keen instinct 
for the evocative and descriptive. We do not always know who 
originated these words and phrases, entered authoritatively 
into the empty spaces of maps, sometimes over places that did 
not even exist. But we cannot deny their impact. The naming 
of the New World was nearly as important as its discovery, 
and helped to heighten the reality of lands that seemed other- 
worldly in every sense. Sometimes the names fit their sur- 
roundings perfectly—Florida was and is a flower-lover’s para- 
dise. At other times, the chosen geographic term was, to put it 
mildly, euphemistic. How else to describe the ambitious name 
claimed by a group of squabbling dissenters and misfits, mostly 
cast out of the world’s other places, when they gathered here 


in Providence? 
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With impressive scholarship, literary flair and a writer’s 
respect for the name-givers who wrote their way onto the 
maps, Angel Delgado-Gomez has retold this story for the John 
Carter Brown Library. The talk that led to this publication was 
delivered in Madrid, on the occasion of the annual meeting of 
the Lefty Lewis Cabal, in October 2008. That distinguished 
group of supporters, and all of the Associates of the JCB, are 
the mainstays of a Library eternally dedicated to the study of 
the great discoveries and their never-ending impact. 


TED WIDMER 


The Beatrice & ‘ulio Mario Santo Domingo 
Director & Librarian 
Fohn Carter Brown Library 
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BAPTIZING THE NEW WORLD 


| HE FINDING of the New World, more than any 
| other event, brought a challenge of unparalleled propor- 
| tions to the notions held by the inhabitants of the Old. Trav- 
| els through Africa or Asia could of course shake many long- 
established ideas and images about those lands, but at least the 
existence of those continents had long been integrated in the 
body of geographic knowledge established by the Greeks and 
Romans. This was not the case with the islands found by Co- 
lumbus in 1492, for which no verifiable reference could be ob- 
tained. The discovery of new lands in the Western Atlantic 
Ocean in 1492 brought encounters with a vast continent much 
larger than Europe itself, inhabited by peoples radically dif- 
ferent from any that the Europeans had seen, read about, or 
even imagined. The Spanish, first—and later the Portuguese, 
the French, the English, and many other European groups— 
eventually engaged in the most colossal enterprise of explora- 
tion, conquest, city-founding, and state-founding in history. 
A good number of rival nations set about claiming an ever- 
larger share of the new territories as colonies or provinces of 
their own. The vast toponymy of the New World includes 
physical features such as territories, islands, gulfs, mountains, 
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rivers, and so on, as well as new social territories such as cities, 
provinces, and indeed countries. We will survey one key and 
yet neglected aspect of this complex process of discovery and 
assimilation. It concerns the names given to the many physical 
as well as social and political realities of the New World. We 
will focus on these names, attempting to define and analyze the 
meaningful patterns of this peculiar baptism of new lands, so 
as to reveal the intentions and perceptions that people such as 
sailors, colonists, conquistadors, politicians, churchmen, and 
others had in mind when choosing and disseminating those 
place names. 


o> >e<<- 


By way of a prologue to this question, let’s look at the name, or 
rather the names, given to the new-found land as a whole. The 
goal of Columbus, known as Admiral of the Ocean Sea, was 
to reach the East by sailing west; so when he reached the Ca- 
ribbean he thought he must have been close, if not to Cathay 
(China), then at least to the big island of Cipango (Japan). Ap- 


propriately, then, he referred to the newly discovered lands in. 


general as “the Indies”—that is to say, the islands near India.! 
Columbus never meant to discover, and never in fact acknowl- 
edged having discovered, any unknown territory, so this reluc- 
tantly bestowed and thoroughly ambiguous term inaugurated 
an extraordinary season of name-giving lasting some hundred 
years. 


1. Columbus’ contemporaries had practically no knowledge or even sim- 
ple basic information about India, China, or the Orient. Columbus trusted 
the old writings of Marco Polo, who had traveled there some two hundred 
years before, and who must have relied on hearsay or second-hand informa- 
tion from Arab and Turkish sailors. 
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The peculiar story of how the continent acquired the name 
America is well known. The German cartographer Martin 
Waldseemiiller used it for the first time in his introduction to 
his world map of 1507, believing that Amerigo Vespucci was 
the true discoverer—or /nventor, in Latin. He tried to correct 
the errors some years later, after being told of his mistake, but 
by then others had adopted the name.? 

Two Italians living in Spain are credited with being the first 
to name the continent “the New World.” One was the great 
scholar Peter Martyr d’Anghiera, who in the years 1511-1530 
wrote the justly famous Decades of the New World (De Orbe 
Novo in the original Latin). The other was Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, a businessman who is said to have been personally in- 
volved in some of the early voyages of exploration. His claim 
to have participated in some of them is, in my opinion, com- 
pletely groundless, and thus the New World was eventually to 
be known under the name of an impostor. But this was a long 
process, and indeed the name America took a very long time 
to become the sole name for the fifth continent of our planet. 
Certainly in Spain “the Indies” was the predominant name 
used until the late eighteenth century; it appeared in all the 
histories written in the two previous centuries, such as Lopez 
de Gomara’s General History of the Indies (1552), translated into 
English as The Pleasant Historie of the Conquest of the West In- 
dies (1578). In England the term “Indies” was used along with 
the name America, which appears in the Royal Charter of 


2. Waldseemiiller, who worked in Saint-Dié-des-Vosges in France, pub- 
lished his Cosmographiae Introductio together with four letters attributed to 
Vespucci, entitled Ovattuor Americi navigationes, in 1507. Apparently, he was 
at the time unaware of Columbus’ discoveries. In 1513 he corrected the error 
and called the New World Terra Incognita, or Unknown Land. 
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Virginia (1609). Just across the Channel, in the Low Coun- 
tries, the Charter of Privileges and Exemptions granted to the 
Dutch West India Company on June 7, 1629, likewise used the 
name America, but only in passing; otherwise it referred to the 
new territories as in the title of the company: West India. 

One can argue, then, that the name West Indies was still 
widely in use, particularly among trade organizations. At 
the same time, cartographers increasingly tended to use both 
“America” and “the New World.” An example is the influen- 
tial world map of Abraham Ortelius, published in Amsterdam 
in 1592, which contains the title America stve Novi Orbis Nova 
Descriptio “Description of America or the New World”). It 
would be safe to argue, then, that one hundred years after Co- 
lumbus’ first landing, the name America was winning cur- 
rency, but it took a long time to become the exclusive name. 
By the late seventeenth century, the Carte de !'Amérique septen- 
trionale, published by Claude Bernou in 1681, shows the names 
Amérique Septentrionale and Amérique Méridtonale without any 
reference to the Vouveau Monde. It seems that European per- 
ception finally was that the New World was not so new any-. 
more. Yet the word “new” was to become a central part of the 
toponymy of the Americas, as we will see. | 

Now let’s move on to the question of specific place names. 
We can basically distinguish two general categories. First, 
names that are transcriptions, deformations, or adaptations of 
already existing Amerindian names. Second, those that were 
invented or created by Europeans. 

The New World was, of course, new only to Europeans. 
Native Peoples who had been living there since time immemo- 
rial had already named the continent’s rivers, mountain ranges, 
lakes, etc., as well as the cities and geopolitical entities that in 
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Mesoamerica amounted to considerable size, such as the Inca 
and Mexica empires. The Europeans certainly took account 
of these place names, and quite often actually respected and 
used them. A quick look at any modern map of the Americas 


reveals a rich toponymy based on indigenous names: territo- 


ries such as Canada, Peru, Chile, Cuba, Texas, and Massachu- 
setts, as well as geographic features such as the Mississippi, the 
Andes, and Appalachia. Not infrequently, a single term may 
be used for both a region and a lake (Michigan, Nicaragua), or 
a state and a desert (Chihuahua, Sonora), or a country and a 
river (Paraguay, Uruguay). There is even the exceptional case 
of Mexico, a word that now applies to no less than four catego- 
ries, for it refers to a gulf, a city, a state, and a nation. 

The transcription of Indian place names, even when done 
with the best of intentions, was prone to errors and misin- 
terpretations, since the many Amerindian tongues were dif- 
ficult for Europeans to understand. Let’s take two major ex- 
amples. When Francisco Hernandez de Cérdova, sailing 
from Cuba, landed on an unknown shore and asked some of 
the indigenous people its name, they responded, “Ma ¢ natic a 
dtan” (“We don’t understand your words”); he assumed they 
were answering his question and transcribed their words as 
“Yucatan,” and so it has remained. A few years later, in 1535, 
Jacques Cartier, during his first N orth American expedition, 
addressed the same question to a Huron Indian, who pointed 
into the distance and answered, “Kanat4,” meaning “the vil- 
lage.” Thus was born the name Canada, which was used first 
to designate one of the four regions of New France, and ulti- 
mately the whole country. With time, some European settlers 
learned the native languages sufficiently well to notice how 
and where those early transcriptions had gone wrong. Bernal 
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Diaz del Castillo, a soldier in Cortés’ army, wrote his great His- 
tory of the Conquest of INew Spain some years after his voyages. 
The knowledge he had acquired during that time enabled him 
to note that the Aztec name Cuanahuac had been corrupted 
by his contemporaries as Cuernavaca—which sounded more 
probable, for in Spanish it means “cowhorn.” 


Claim & Name 


This tendency to respect and to use the aboriginal names, how- 
ever, must be placed in context, since it always had certain lim- 
itations. All European nations undertook the exploration and 
settlement of the New World believing, to a greater or lesser 
extent, that they were its masters and legitimate owners— 
an attitude that is clearly reflected in their decision either to 
accept the native names or, instead, to create new ones. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration, therefore, to speak of the “baptism” 
of the New World. Explorers and settlers acted with total free- 
dom when they founded and named new cities, provinces, and 
states; but even when they reinterpreted or transcribed names _ 
bestowed by Native Peoples, they did so with the boundless 
confidence and freedom of Adam in Paradise, as if the land 
were a /abula rasa. The process, interestingly enough, could 
go either way. Thus, Cempoala, a rather significant native city 
close to Mexico’s eastern coast, saw its name quickly changed 
to Seville, perhaps because of a likeness (or a perceived like- 
ness) to the Spanish city. On the other hand, when pioneers 


3- Quite frequently, the new name imposed by European settlers did not 
last and eventually was changed back to the original. Cempoala, for example, 
near Veracruz, was renamed Sevilla by Cortés; but the original name even- 
tually prevailed, and still exists. After Independence, in the early nineteenth 
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founded a town in a humble and sparsely populated location 
on the shores of a big northern lake called Chicago, or “onion 
field,” the name was kept as the settlement became a major 
town, the United States’ Second City no less. But in general 
the process of name-giving reflects the fact that, for different 
reasons, Europeans thought they had absolute power to claim 
and baptize the land as its legitimate owners, disregarding the 
rights of its inhabitants. It is entirely appropriate, then, to 
speak of a double process—naming and claiming—since these 
actions complemented each other and in fact were two sides of 
the same coin. 

Inevitably, European nations staked rival claims to the new 
lands and often took to fighting among themselves. But deep 
down, they all behaved in similar ways. Starting with Colum- 
bus, it was the king and queen who—as the sole rightful owners 
of the unsettled lands, according to European law—gave pat- 
ents to private persons or companies that risked their wealth 
and health to pursue discovery, settlement, and exploitation 
of those lands, with the intention of securing good profits for 
themselves and benefits for the monarchies as well. The taxo- _ 
nomic rules of the New World reflected this, in a name-giving 
process that was common to all European nations. Whoever 
thought of a toponym—whether discoverers, sailors, conquer- 
ors, churchmen, settlers, or captains—proposed it to their re- 
spective king or queen, who usually sanctioned the name by 
decree. The monarchs, then, were not only the acknowledged 
masters of the land, but also its ultimate name-givers. If it 


ree eo 
century, many cities also lost their colonial names, which were changed so as 
to honor both old heroes like Columbus and the new heroes of the emancipa- 
tion from Spain. New Granada thus became Colombia and the south of Peru 
was renamed Bolivia, in honor of Sim6n Bolivar. 
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happened that a particular name proposed to them was not 
considered appropriate, they quickly thought of an alternative 
without consultation and proceeded to impose it at will. When 
Nujfio de Guzmén, for example, after conquering the northern 
parts of Mexico in 1531, proposed to name the region “Con- 
quest of the Holy Spirit of Grand Spain” (Conguista del Espt- 
ritu Santo dela Mayor Espatia), a Royal Decree wisely changed 
it to “Kingdom of New Galicia.” 

This fact is essential to an understanding of why the fore- 
most category in this peculiar baptism of lands, that of entire 
territories and their principal capital cities, derives from royal © 
names. The beneficiaries of grants and charters eagerly sought 
to ingratiate themselves with their respective monarchs by 
naming exotic lands in their honor. Spain, France, and Eng- 
land were, in that chronological order, the three major Euro- 
pean nations that competed in the rush to discover and colo- 
nize the New World. But smaller nations followed, and their 
royal families likewise benefited from their subjects’ desire to 
please them. Columbus, again, led the pack as early as 1492, 
by forsaking the original name Cuba for the most important is- 
land yet discovered and renaming it Fernandina in honor of 
King Ferdinand of Aragon, Queen Isabella’s husband, who 
incidentally had been quite reluctant to support the Admiral’s 
enterprise.* 

Curiously enough, Emperor Charles, who presided over 
the vast expansion of Spain into the New World, had a place 
named after him only indirectly, when Francisco Pizarro, con- 
queror of Peru, founded a new capital with the name Ciudad 


4. Columbus also briefly referred to Cuba as Juana in honor of his first 
son, Juan, who died as a young man. 
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de los Reyes, today’s Lima, after the king and his wife. But his 
son Philip II was luckier: a major group of islands, the Phil- 

ippines, was named after him in 1563 by Miguel de Legazpi, 

whose navy had sailed from Mexico. And right next to them in 

the Western Pacific are two archipelagos likewise named after 

Spanish royals: the Marianas, named after Queen Mariana of 
Austria, wife of Philip IV, in 1667; and the Caroline Islands 

(Islas Carolinas), named after his son Charles II of Spain, the 
last king of the Habsburg dynasty in Spain. 

The same thing occurred in the case of France, where Louis 
XIV was happy to acknowledge Roger Cavalier de La Salle’s 
territorial discoveries, appropriately named Louisiana in his 
honor in 1681. Other New World names also refer to French 
royal patronage, such as Port-au-Prince in Haiti and fle Royale 
and Montreal in Canada. But perhaps the most curious of all 
is Canada’s Richelieu River—a name that aimed to please not 
the king himself or his direct family, but the person who, as a 
modern prime minister, was handling the affairs of state on be- 
half of Louis XIV, /e Roi Soleil. 

As for the English case, the abundance of royal place names 
is peerless. In 1606, Virginia was chartered, being named after 
Queen Elizabeth I (in honor of her celibate status) at the sug- 
gestion of Sir Walter Raleigh, the first to promote English 
exploration and settlement of that territory. Charles IT lent 
his name to the Carolinas, North and South, to Charlestown 
(Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, West Virginia) 
and Charleston (South Carolina), as well as to Charles Island 
and Prince Charles Island in Canada. There is Jamestown in 
Virginia, Prince Edward Island in Canada, and Georgetown 
in Guyana. And there is Port Royal in Jamaica, a city founded 
in 1656, right after the invasion of the island ordered by the 
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republican dictator Oliver Cromwell. He obviously did not 
want to use the name of any specific king, and when the city 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 1692, another city was 
founded appropriately named Kingston. 

In North America, only the Dutch tried to challenge the 
French and English dominions. Holland was not a monar- 
chy, yet the powerful royal dynasty of Orange-N assau acted as 
Lord Lieutenants of the Dutch Republic. This was reflected 
in the founding of several cities honoring the family, such as 
Fort Orange and Fort Nassau in the United States, in addition 
to Nassau in the Bahamas, and Oranjestad and Willemstad in 
Aruba. And we must note the contribution of Denmark, which 
had a presence in North America and the North Atlantic. Best 
known is of course Greenland, where we find Frederickhavn 
and Julianehavn. But less well-known is the Danes’ influence 
in the Caribbean, where they established dominion over the 
Virgin Islands until these were ceded to the United States 
in the early twentieth century. There, on the island of Saint 
Thomas, the first settlement was Fort Christian, in honor of 
the Danish king, a city that in 1680 was superseded by the cur- 
rent capital, Charlotte Amalie, named after the Danish queen. 


ape @ cdo 


An equally important factor that defined and justified the col- 
onization of the New World was religion. People were sup- 
posed to serve their king, but ultimately they felt compelled to 
invade and settle following a divine imperative to Christian- 
ize the new territories. J. H. Elliott rightfully points out that 
whereas the Spanish stressed the conversion of the Indians as 
the main point of this effort, the English believed in a provi- 
dential plan according to which they were the Lord’s chosen 
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people, destined to settle the new land and found an exemplary 
“city upon a hill” (as the Puritan minister John Winthrop put 
it). The Puritans, in particular, reflected this concept of Amer- 
ica as a sacred space, following a Protestant apocalyptic tradi- 
tion.> Yet, in theory if not in practice, the notion that Cath- 
olics used and misused religious beliefs to justify the forced 
conversion of the Indians can be found as well in important 
early English documents, such as the First Charter of Virginia 
in 1606. The charter clearly states: 
We, greatly commending, and graciously accepting of, their De- 
sires for the Furtherance of so noble a Work, which may, by the 
Providence of Almighty God, hereafter tend to the Glory of his 
Divine Majesty, in propagating of Christian Religion to such Peo- 
ple, as yet live in Darkness and miserable Ignorance of the true 
Knowledge and Worship of God, and may in time bring the Infi- 
dels and Savages, living in those parts, to human Civility, and toa 
settled and quiet Government: Do, by these our Letters Patents, 
graciously accept of, and agree to, their humble and well-intended 
Desires.° 
In matters concerning name-giving, however, there is a 
clear difference in attitude between the Catholics and the Prot- 
estants, including England. Spanish place names pertaining to 
religion are so abundant and diverse that they deserve a study 
in themselves. They cover the whole range of references, 
from God and the Virgin Mary to saints, religious symbols, 


5. John H. Elliott, Empires of the Atlantic World: Britain and Spain in 
America, 1492-1830 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2006 ), 187. 

6. The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other Organic 
Laws of the States, Territories, and Colonies Now or Heretofore Forming the 
United States of America, Compiled and Edited under the Act of Congress 
of June 30, 1906, by Francis Newton Thorpe (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1909). 
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concepts, and festivals, reflecting a Catholic taste for the cer- 
emonial aspects of religion that the Counter-Reformation em- 
phasized to the limit. 

References to God reflect all three members of the Holy 
Trinity, and the Trinity itself, as in the Caribbean island of 
Trinidad and the two cities of that name in Cuba and Bolivia. 
Buenos Aires’ early name was Ciudad de la Santisima Trini- 
dad.” God the Father appears in the peculiar Nombre de Dios 
(“Name of God”), a town in Panama that was named by its 
founder, Diego de Nicuesa, in 1510—the first harbor city in 
the continental New World. As for Jesus the Son, we find Cor- 
pus Christi in Texas, the country of El Salvador, and its capi- 
tal city, San Salvador. There is also a San Salvador de Jujuy in 
Argentina. The Bahamian island of Guanahani, traditionally 
identified as San Salvador, was Christopher Columbus’ first 
landfall in the New World and thus the very first European 
toponym in the New World. The Admiral of the Ocean Sea 
gave the name San Salvador, meaning “Saint Savior,” to this 
island because it rescued his crew from hunger and exhaus- 
tion and saved his expedition from disaster. Even the Holy 
Spirit is given recognition—in Sancti Spiritus, the name of a 
Cuban region and its capital, and in Espiritu Santo Island, off 
Baja California. It should also be noted that some places in the 
New World were seen as resembling or deserving to be God’s 
Paradise, a rather hubristic comparison that nevertheless was 
made in the case of Paraiso and Valparaiso (“Paradise Valley”) 
in Chile. Finally, as a step down the heavenly ladder, there’s 


7. See note 11. This was the official name of Buenos Aires after its second 
founding, by Juan de Garay in 1580. 
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the city of Puebla in Mexico, originally founded with the name 
Puebla de los Angeles (“Town of the Angels”) in 1531. In this 
case, it was the first word that eventually prevailed, and so the 
current name literally means “the Town.” 8 

Another group of names derives from religious symbols and 
notions that are central to Christianity, particularly Catholi- 
cism. The most important of all is, of course, the Cross, which 
has inspired perhaps the most common religious place name 
in Spanish America. We find a Santa Cruz in California, Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, and even in the Galapagos Islands.° A curi- 
ous variation of this is Veracruz, meaning “True Cross,” the 
name given by Cortés to the first city he founded on the Amer- 
ican continent, in 1519. We also find a most peculiar reference 
to Faith in God, the central tenet of the Christian religion, in 
Santa Fe—the name of cities in New Mexico and Argentina— 
and Santa Fe de Bogot4, now the capital of Colombia and today 
better known as just Bogotd. Finally I would like to point out 
the odd case of Florida in the United States. The name literally 


8. Puebla was subsequently elevated to the category of ciudad, or city, 
but its former name prevailed. Legend has it that a group of angels appeared 
in the dreams of Julian Garcés, the first bishop of Tlaxcala, and they pointed 
out to him the exact location where the new town was to be settled, in the 
Poblano-Tlaxcalteca valley. The city coat of arms given to its citizens by em- 
peror Charles V reflects this legend by showing a five-towered church held 
aloft by two angels. 

g. Aninteresting precedent was that of Santa Cruz de Tenerife in the Ca- 
nary Islands, which the Kingdom of Castile had conquered, populated, and 
Christianized with the same evangelical fervor in the preceding century. The 
same can be said of Santa Fé, founded by the Catholic kings at the end of the 
War of Reconquest in April 1492, at the very gates of Granada. Curiously, it 
was in this town that Columbus was given the royal charter, or capitulaciones, 
that appointed him Admiral of the Ocean Sea. 
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means “full of flowers” in Spanish, but its real origin is also re- 
ligious, as Ponce de Leén founded this city on April 2, 1513, 
Easter Day, a festival known in Spanish as La Pascua Florida. 

Equally impressive and also specifically Catholic is the 
range of references to the Virgin Mary: Santa Maria in Cali- 
fornia; Concepcion in Venezuela and Chile, a reference to the 
Immaculate Conception; Asuncién, the capital of Paraguay, 
honoring Mary’s Assumption; and the Chilean islands known 
as Madre de Dios (“Mother of God”). Another variation con- 
sists of place names relating to the Catholic Marian cult—such 
as the Argentinean city of Rosario, which refers to the rosary. 
Finally, there are a number of places whose names allude to 
local names for the Virgin Mary. Most famous of these would 


be Guadalupe, a town in Mexico and a Caribbean Island, and 


the Island of Montserrat.t! Sometimes, too, the original reli- 
gious reference has been subsequently obscured by its linguis- 
tic evolution. There are two prominent cities that today have 
names seemingly unrelated to religion but that were originally 
named after the Virgin Mary. First, Los Angeles in California, 


which happens to be just an abbreviation of its long original _ 


name, El Pueblo de Nuestra Sefiora la Reina de los Angeles de 
Porcitncula (“The Town of Our Lady the Queen of the An- 
gels of Porcitncula”). The case of Buenos Aires is similar, for 


10. There are at least three pascuas in Spanish: the Pascua de Navidad, or 
Christmas; the Pascua Florida, or Easter; and the Pascua de Pentecostés, or 
Whitsun. The Pascua Florida is an obvious reference to the fact that it occurs 
in the spring, the season of flowers. 

11. Both Guadalupe, located in the region of Extremadura, and Montser- 
rat, in the mountains near Barcelona, were famous monasteries and basilicas 
in Spain. The Virgin of Montserrat was and still is the most important center 
of Marian devotion in Catalonia. 
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its name is the abbreviated form of the original Nuestra Sefiora 
del Buen Ayre.” 
A fourth and final category consists of the names of saints, 


whose sheer number makes it impossible to do more than just 


mention. There are countless saints in the Catholic faith, and 
many have inspired a city founder to honor them. There is San 
José in Costa Rica and in California; San Miguel in Cuba, Ar- 
gentina, and Mexico; San Diego and San Francisco, in Argen- 
tina and in California; Saint Augustine in Florida; San Lo- 
renzo in Colombia; San Fernando in Chile and in California; 
San Antonio in Texas and in Chile; San Luis Potosi in Mex- 
ico; and San Luis Obispo in California, to name just a few. The 
most prominent apostles get their due, as in San Pedro de Sula, 
Honduras; San Pedro de Macoris in the Dominican Repub- 
lic; San Juan in Puerto Rico and in Venezuela; San Pablo de 
Cajamarca in Peru; and San Pablo in Costa Rica. Among the 
male saints, though, none is more widely honored than San- 
tiago (Saint James), for he is the patron saint of Spain. There 
are so many Santiagos in Spanish America that each is neces- 
sarily known by a helpful qualifier, so as to differentiate them 
from one another. Thus we find Santiago de Chile, Santiago de 
los Caballeros in the Dominican Republic, Santiago de Cuba, 
Santiago Nuevo Leén in Mexico, and Santiago del Estero in 


12. Pedro de Mendoza founded the city in 1536, and named it Nuestra Se- 
fiora del Buen Ayre. After its subsequent destruction, it was abandoned and 
then refounded in 1580 by Juan de Garay with the name Ciudad de La San- 
tisima Trinidad y Puerto de Santa Maria del Buen Ayre (“City of the Holy 
Trinity and Harbor of Saint Mary of Good Air”), but the original name pre- 
vailed. Buen Aire refers to the Virgin of Bonaria in Italy, whose cult by sail- 
ors spread to Spain, where she is also known as the Virgen de la Candelaria. 
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Argentina. Finally, while it is true that male saints tend to pre- 
dominate, there is certainly no shortage of female saints, such 
as Santa Marta in Colombia, Santa Inés in Chile, the Carib- 
bean Island of Santa Lucia, and the familiar names of Califor- 
nia missions turned cities, like Santa Monica and Santa Bar- 
bara. California has this feature in common with Paraguay, the 
Misiones province of northern Argentina, and southern Bra- 
zil. There, the Jesuit missions of the Guarani territory dotted 
that extensive area with countless towns named after saints 
and Catholic religious symbols and festivals. These include, to 
name just a few, Encarnacion, Concepcion, Corpus, San Igna- 
cio, San José, San Juan Bautista, San Carlos, Santa Rosa, Santa 
Ana, and the unique collective Apéstoles (“Apostles”). 

As for religion-related toponyms bestowed by the other. 
European powers, certainly France (in a restrained way) and 
especially Portugal share with Spain the same Catholic ten- 
dency. Proof of this is La Trinité in Martinique, the island 
of St. Croix, and saintly places like Saint Domingue in Haiti, 
Saint Joseph in Michigan, and Saint Pierre and Saint-Jean- 
sur-Richelieu in Canada. A unique case is Saint Louis in Mis- 
souri, for the honoree was both a saint and also the first king 
of France in the Middle Ages. We should also note the name 
of New France’s most prominent river, its main line of com- 
munication and transportation: the Saint Lawrence. Portugal, 
on the other hand, shows a broader spectrum of examples in 
the categories above. In Brazil, we find prominent toponyms 
such as San Salvador in Bahia; the state of Natal (“Christmas 
City”); the largest city in Brazil, Sdo Paolo; and, curiously, two 
cities honoring all saints in general, Santos and Todos Santos. 
The southernmost states in Brazil in particular, one of which 
is named Santa Caterina, hold a vast number of cities founded 
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originally as Jesuit missions similar to the Spanish ones in Par- 
aguay and northern Argentina. There are place names such 
as Santa Maria, Rosario do Sul, Santa Cruz do Sul, Cruz Alta 
do Sul, Santo Angelo, and Sao Gabriel, as well as Sao Miguel 
d’Oeste, Santo Augusto, Sao Pedro do Sur, Sao Luis Gonzaga, 
and many more. 

In the case of Protestant countries, there is little of this sort 
of devotional naming, and of course none at all concerning de- 
votion to Mary and the saints. We do find a few place names 
such as St. George’s in Granada, St. Thomas in the Virgin Is- 
lands, St. Martin in Anguilla, and Saint John’s in Bermuda 
and Newfoundland; but these are merely anglicized forms 
of former Spanish toponyms. The smallest state in the Ca- 
ribbean, for instance, is St. Kitts and Nevis. Kitts is actually 
a mispronunciation of the original Spanish Cristobal (Chris- 
topher). Nevis, on the other hand, derives from the original 
Spanish name Nwestra Sefora de las Nieves “Our Lady of the 
Snows”) by a process of abbreviation and anglicization. Reli- 
gion, then, seems to be of little or no relevance when it comes 
to place names in the English, Dutch, and Danish territories, 
dominated by the Protestants. But there is a notable exception 
that happens to be quite familiar to patrons of the John Car- 
ter Brown Library. I am referring, naturally, to Providence, 
Rhode Island, founded in 1636 by Roger Williams. The name 
encapsulated his strong will as a religious reformer in search 
of a place to live free from religious persecution. The found- 
ing of Providence was the culmination of a long process that, 
he believed, was guided by providential design. So there is no 
doubt as to its true religious meaning.* In fact, Williams must 


13. Williams went to England and obtained a patent for his newly founded 
Rhode Island colony, where religious toleration and freedom of religion 
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share the idea with other formerly Spanish places, such as Isla 
Providencia in Colombia, the city of Colonia Providencia in 
Puerto Rico, and the city of Providenciales in the Turks and 
Caicos Islands. 


“>> 0<<- 


Besides king and God, other principles, ideas, events, and 
things lie behind the naming of places in the New World. As 
is true everywhere else, many of its toponyms merely reflect 
geographic features such as location, shape, color, etc. The 
names of Boulder and Colorado (which means “Red”) are 
good illustrations; also West Point, Long Island, and myriad 
others in a host of languages, such as Aguascalientes (“Hot 
Waters”) and Puerto Escondido (“Hidden Harbor”), both in 
Mexico. All these are self-explanatory and follow a well-estab- 
lished universal tradition of naming places, rivers, capes, and 
oceans after an obvious physical quality. But the New World 
also named places that made reference to cultural backgrounds 
as well as political and economic expectations. Let’s review a 
few of these categories. 


could be guaranteed. When he felt that this project was threatened, he re- 
turned to England, where Charles II in 1663 issued a charter that confirmed 
this unusual toleration: “Our royall will and pleasure is, that noe person 
within the sayd colonye, at any tyme hereafter, shall bee any wise molested, 
punished, disquieted, or called in question, for any differences in opinione in 
matters of religion, and doe not actually disturb the civill peace of our sayd 
colony; but that all and everye person and persons may, from tyme to tyme, 
and at all tymes hereafter, freelye and fullye have and enjoye his and theire 
owne judgments and consciences, in matters of religious concernments.” 
Hence the tradition of Providence as a refugee haven for Quakers and other 
persecuted sects. 
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The first group consists of myths and legends of European 
or classical origin. In fact, the New World itself was identified 
by some as the mythical land of Antillia or the lost continent of 
Atlantis. Columbus thought the manatees were sirens, though 
a bit less attractive than the classical variety, and the legend of 
Eldorado inspired a centuries-long quest for its location, since 
many people were absolutely sure it existed.* Another clas- 
sical myth, that of the Amazons, provided the name of the 
largest river in the world. Isla Mujeres (“Island of Women”), 
in the Mexican Caribbean, took its name from the legend of 
a land inhabited only by women. When Cortés got there, he 
saw that the legend was groundless but the name stuck. After 
the conquest of Mexico, he again heard rumors about the exis- 
tence of such an island on the still-unexplored northern coast 
of the Pacific, and he promised the emperor he would investi- 
gate the matter thoroughly. He subsequently led an expedition 
which explored the sea that today bears his name, the Sea of 
Cortez. But the land facing the coast, believed to be a very long 
island, remained unexplored. Rumors of Amazons were so 
persistent that the island came to be known as California, the 
mythical island of Amazons that featured in the 1510 romance 
novel Las Sergas de Esplandidn (“The Adventures of Esp- 
landian”), by Spanish author Garci Rodriguez de Montalvo. 
The book described the Island of California as being east of 
the Asian mainland, “very close to the side of the Terrestrial 
Paradise; and it is peopled by black women.” The island even- 
tually turned out to be a peninsula, and was certainly not pop- 
ulated by women—at least not until much later, when the city 


14. There is an Eldorado city in Northern Argentina, in the Guarani area 
of the Jesuit missions. 
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of Hollywood produced its own peculiar myths and legends.15 
The Virgin Islands are likewise named for a legend, in this case 
the Christian tale of Saint Ursula and the 11,000 virgins. 16 

A peculiar subcategory here would be names that refer to ac- 
tual places in the Old World but with a fair amount of imagina- 
tive license. Venezuela, for instance, means “Little Venice” in 
Spanish, and we can see a loose resemblance in the profusion 
of canals and streams at the mouth of the Orinoco, although 
no large city existed there in pre-Hispanic times. Rhode Island 
strikes us today as a rather odd name for a territory that cer- 
tainly looks nothing like the Greek island of Rhodes, and is ac- 
tually not even an island, but this of course may again be due to 
some twists in linguistic evolution.‘ 


15. European explorers long believed that an island populated by Ama- 
zons existed off the coast of the Indies. According to Las Sergas de Esplandian, 
the island was ruled by Queen Califia. In his work, the author drew on a long- 
standing European belief in such an island. “Know that on the right hand 
from the Indies exists an island called California, very close to a side of the 
Earthly Paradise; and it was populated by black women, without a single man 
existing there, because they lived in the way of the Amazons. They had beau- 
tiful and robust bodies, and were brave and very strong. Their island was the 
strongest and best fortified in the World, with its cliffs and rocky shores. 
Their weapons were made of gold, and so were the harnesses of the wild 
beasts that they were accustomed to domesticate and ride, because there was 
no metal in the island other than gold.” Afterward, the legendary Amazon’s 
Island came to be known as California. 

16. Columbus heard of this island of women in the course of his second 
voyage, and he was responsible for the name Islas Virgenes. As for Isla Mu- 
jeres, this myth was widespread. Cortés, in his Second Letter to Charles V, 
wrote that the Indians had told him about an island where only women were 
permitted to live and from which all males were exiled after birth. He prom- 
ised to make a thorough investigation of the matter. 

17. The name Rhode Island actually refers to the largest island in Narra- 
gansett Bay, also known as Aquidneck Island. Some historians believe that 
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From the very beginning, the New World was promoted 
as a land of plenty, a bountiful paradise that would justify the 
costly enterprise of voyage, exploration, and conquest. Co- 
lumbus and his followers were masters of hyperbole and po- 
litical skill ; they emphasized the beauty and riches, real or pre- 
tended, that the new territories would provide the Crown. In 
this way we could argue that toponyms served as propaganda 
tools. The adjective “rich,” for example, became quite com- 
mon—witness Costa Rica, Puerto Rico, Villa Rica in Para- 
guay, and Poza Rica, Mexico. The very first city founded by 
Cortés in continental Mexico, whose full name was La Villa 
Rica de la Vera Cruz (“The Rich City of the True Cross”) 
is a brilliant formulation joining God with gold, the driving 
forces that impelled many a conquistador. Gold shows up as 
the early name of Panama and northern Colombia, which was 
the first part of the continent to be explored by Pedrarias Da- 
vila, Balboa, and others: the region was named Castilla del Oro 
(“Golden Castile”)—and this was the first name that Conti- 
nental America ever had. 18 Gold mines proved scarce but silver 
was abundant, and this is reflected in names like Puerto Plata 
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the name derives from “Roodt Eylandt,” which in Old Dutch means “Red 
Island,” the name given to the island by the Dutch explorer Adriaen Block 
when he saw the reddish color of its soil. Other historians think that the 
name comes from the Italian navigator Giovanni da Verrazzano, who dis- 
covered nearby Block Island and named it Rhode Island because its shape 
resembled that of the Greek Island of Rhodes (site of the famous Colossus, 
one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World). When later explorers 
came to the bay, they thought that Aquidneck was the island Verrazzano was 
referring to and mistakenly called it Rhode Island. 

18. See Demetrio Ramos Pérez, “Castilla del oro, el primer nombre dado 
oficialmente al continente americano,” Anuario de estudios americanos, 37 


(1980): 45-67. 
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in the Dominican Republic and the already mentioned Rio de 
la Plata in South America. This river, incidentally, is the origin 
of what may arguably be the oddest toponym in the early New 
World. The land along its banks was known as p/atense, an ad- 
jective meaning “silvery.” In 1602 an obscure Spanish poet 
published along and tedious poem of dubious literary value. In 
its title and throughout the text, though, he used a cultist Latin 
version of the adjective, argentina, which acquired common 
currency so as to become the name of the province, of its capi- 
tal, and eventually of the country. !9 

The immense wealth of the silver mines of Bolivia’s Cerro 
del Potosi (“Potosi Hill”) quickly made the place legendary, to 
the point that Potosi became a noun synonymous with riches. 
When, in the late sixteenth century, major deposits of silver 
were discovered in northern Mexico, the state and its capital 
were renamed San Luis Potosi, and a curious phenomenon 
had come to pass: a Quechua toponym from the Andes had 
traveled to northern Mexico.?° 


19. Martin del Barco Centenera, Argentina y conquista del Rto de la Plata 
(Lisbon, 1602). The name Argentina derives from the Latin word argentum 
(“silver”) and was associated with the legend of the Sierra de la Plata (“Sil- 
ver Mountains”)—a legend that was familiar to the region’s early European 
explorers, both Spanish and Portuguese. It was the latter who gave the name 
Rio da Prata (Rio de la Plata) to the great estuary discovered by the Por- 
tuguese expedition of 1502, in which Amerigo Vespucci took part. When 
Juan Diaz de Solis arrived there in 1516, he named the estuary Mar Dulce 
(“Sweet Sea” or “Freshwater Sea”). The region was made a viceroyalty in 
the eighteenth century, but it always retained its original name of Rio de la 
Plata. The province and its new capital are still called La Plata. As for the 
country, the Constitution of 1842 officially recognized the name Republica 
Argentina. 

20. The humble town (pueblo) that existed before was named Pueblo de 
San Luis Mesquitique. The silver mines were found, as at Potosi, inside a 
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In other cases, place names derived from the abundance of 
other valuable resources—emeralds in Ecuador’s Costa Esme- 
ralda; pearls in Isla Margarita, Venezuela; coconuts in Isla del 
Coco, Costa Rica; lizards in Cayman and Rio Lagartos, Mex- 
ico; turtles in Tortuga and Galdpagos; and, last but not least, 
codfish in Tierra de Bacalaos (“Codland”)—an evocation of 
oceanic wealth that has survived right up to the present in the 
name Cape Cod. 

Finally, we should mention those place names that stressed 
their inherent beauty so as to attract prospective visitors, set- 
tlers, and merchants—places like Bellevue and Belle Isle in 
Canada, Belo Horizonte in Brazil, Villahermosa (“Beauti- 
ful City”) and Hermosillo in Mexico, not to mention a hum- 
ble lake in California named Buena Vista, now world famous 
thanks to a modern settler in the area named Walt Disney. 


America as New Europe 


The idea of the New World as an exotic, unknown land and 
therefore essentially different from Europe was to be radi- 
cally altered by none other than Ferdinand Cortés. Cortés, 
arguably the most prominent of the conquistadors, did more 
than just lead his small army in the conquest of Mexico dur- 
ing the years 1519 to 1521. He was also a man of considerable 


hill (erro) named San Pedro. Because of this similarity, they were known as 
minas de potost instead of silver mines. In 1556, Viceroy Francisco Fernan- 
dez de la Cueva, the Duke of Alburquerque, upgraded its status to that of 
city and officially changed its name to San Luis Potosi. This subsequently 
became the name of the state as well. 
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education who, in his five long letters (or reports) sent to Em- 
peror Charles V, showed a keen understanding of the new 
political reality that he had initiated and that was to have 
enormous consequences. At the end of his second letter, he 
elaborated on the significance of this new territorial acquisi- 
tion and was able to project a visionary idea that he correctly 
defined and named New Spain. 


From all I have seen and understood touching the similarity be- 
tween this land and that of Spain, in its fertility and great size 
and the cold and many other things, it seemed to me that the most 
suiwwtable name for it was New Spain of the Ocean Sea, and so in 
Your Majesty’s name I called it that. I humbly entreat Your High- 
ness to look favorably on this and order it so to be called.21 


To be sure, Columbus had already named his favorite is- 
land Espafiola (Hispaniola). Indeed, the reason he chose that 
name was not only that the island bore a certain resemblance 
to some regions of Spain, but also that its people were clearly 
superior to the ferocious Caribs, or Cannibals. Ultimately, one 
can see this mostly as political opportunism. Columbus’ vision, 
like Vespucci’s and Oviedo’s, tended to stress the new and the 
different rather than the familiar. Cortés’ idea was therefore 
nothing short of revolutionary, for it formulated New Spain 
as an unprecedented project of gigantic proportions: a com- 
plete continental transfer. By stressing Mexico’s resemblance 
to Spain—in its climate, its natural resources, even the highly 
civilized condition of its inhabitants (who nevertheless would 
allegedly be glad to subordinate themselves to Spanish power 
and the Christian faith)—Cortés was setting the stage for a 


21. Hernan Cortés, Letters from Mexico, ed. and trans. by Anthony Pagden 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1972), 158. 
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general summons to re-create Spain in Mexico. His call for 
farmers and tradesmen of all sorts to sail west and settle was 
genuine and was supported by his own personal endeavors in 
agriculture, mining, cattle raising, etc. And he set a useful ex- 
ample for those back home: as the newly elected first gover- 
nor of New Spain, Cortés gave his fellow conquistadors land 
and ordered them to become permanent, stable settlers. In 
sum, New Spain was much more than just a clever new name. 
It involved a new way of perceiving and relating to the New 
World. 

As more new cities and towns were established, their names 
revealed two remarkable facts. First, few captains and leaders 
deemed it appropriate or convenient to give them their names, 
since this could have been interpreted as a gesture of exces- 
sive pride or ego. Even Columbus did not name any city after 
himself.22 Instead, conquistadors and settlers agreed to name 
many cities after their birthplaces in Spain. The town of Val- 
divia in Chile, named after the explorer Pedro de Valdivia, is 
one of the rare exceptions. There are no cities names Ciudad 
Cortés or Ciudad Pizarro, but we do find Medellin and Tru- 
jillo, named after the men’s respective birthplaces. And there 
are numerous others examples, such as Cordoba, Guadalajara, 
Leon, Zamora, and of course Santiago. 

After the conquest of Mexico came a process of adminis- 
trative organization. Again mirroring the mother country, 
the new territorial units were named after Spanish regions or 


22. Colombia is a modern toponym that was given to a new state after it 
won its independence from Spain. In the nineteenth century a Romantic re- 
vival of Columbus as a historical figure took place in America, and the name 
became ubiquitous. Columbus fever resulted in cities like Columbus, Ohio, 
and such institutions as Columbia University (the former King’s College). 
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provinces, such as New Galicia, New Extremadura, and New 
Santander.23 Eventually, as the Empire rapidly expanded, 
other Spanish regions served as models—and thus New Anda- 
lucia, New Granada, and New Valencia appeared in the area 
corresponding to modern Colombia and Venezuela. | 

Once the pattern had been established by New Spain, other 
countries followed suit. Both France and England launched 
expeditions—led by Verrazano (1525) and Cabot (1516), re- 
spectively—to explore the territories north of Spanish dom- 
ination. The results, at first, were unimpressive. Certainly 
nothing comparable to the splendor of the Aztec kingdom 
was found. Yet the three expeditions led by Jacques Cartier 
resulted in a continuous French presence in the New World, 
and France’s influence grew throughout the Canadian territo- 
ries along the Saint Lawrence River. The process of expansion 
was long and difficult, due largely to Canada’s harsh climate. 
The interests of fur traders prevailed over those of farmers, 
until, in the early seventeenth century, Samuel de Champlain 
successfully established permanent cities such as Montreal. So 
Cortés’ ideal, relentlessly pursued by the Spanish Crown, fi- 
nally succeeded there too, under the Sun King. Verrazano had 
named the land he discovered New Angouléme, but the na- 
tionalist spirit quickly won out, and the king sanctioned Carti- 
er’s Vouvelle France (“New France”) instead. 

France’s main rival in North America was, of course, not 
Spain but England, though it took a long time for the Eng- 
lish to become seriously interested in settling the New World. 


23. The rapid continental expansion of the Spanish Empire required a 
complimentary toponymic homage, New Granada, a large viceroyalty that 
included much of the modern Colombia and Venezuela. Nueva Valencia 
was in Venezuela. 
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Throughout most of the sixteenth century, both countries 
watched jealously as Spain enriched its coffers. Their main 
strategy was privateering—attacking and plundering the heav- 
ily laden ships of their rival to the south. Yet the success of 
New Spain had not gone unnoticed in England, where a group 
of notable men such as Sir Walter Raleigh and Richard Hak- 
luyt advocated imitating the Spanish model. This idea was 
publicized in Robert Johnson’s Nova Britannia: Offering Most 
Excellent Fruites by Planting in Virginia (1609).** Johnson was 
commissioned to write this sermon on behalf of the Virginia 
Company in order to justify the means and ends of the colonial 


24. Aseries of publicity sermons commissioned by the Virginia Company 
in the years 1609-10. The purpose of these sermons was to generate inter- 
est and support—financial, spiritual, and physical—for the colonization of 
Virginia (see Elizabeth Vogtsberger, Taking Root in the New World: Robert 
Fobnson’s Nova Britannia and the Rhetoric of Plantin Planting, with comments 
by Edward]. Gallagher, Christina M. Hoffmann, Kate Lehnes, Karen Mana- 
han, and Elizabeth Wiggins [http://digital.lib.lehigh.edu/trial /justification/ 
jamestown/essay/5/]). It is ironic, then, that of the period’s major sermons, 
Robert Johnson’s Vova Britannia—the only tract written by a layman—was 
the first piece published for the Virginia Company. Nonetheless, Johnson 
boasted an impressive résumé. According to H. C. Porter, Johnson was “a 
City Alderman, a director of the East India Company, and son-in-law of 
Sir Thomas Smythe [Treasurer of the Virginia Company]. He was a future 
Deputy Treasurer of the Virginia Company, under Smythe; and in 1618 was 
to be listed as one of the six shareholders to have invested more than 200 
pounds” (H. C. Porter, The Inconstant Savage: England and the North Amert- 
can Indian, 1500-1660 [London: Duckworth, 1979], 339). Ostensibly, John- 
son’s commercial interests were subordinated to his Christianizing desires. 
Although Hugh Lefler claims his sermon is “strong on moral sanction and 
virtu and replete with Biblical allusions,” in the context of the other ser- 
mons, /Vova Britannia relies more heavily on the material than on the spiri- 
tual realm (Hugh T. Lefler, “Promotional Literature of the Southern Colo- 
nies,” Fournal of Southern History, 33 [1997]). 
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enterprise. His vigorous argument for a blend of spiritual ne- 
cessity (conversion of infidels) with national self-interest (the 
glory and prosperity of the English nation) could not hide the 
basic truth—namely, the desire for individual enrichment and 
worldly success. In sum, Johnson once again mirrored the Cor- 
tés model established for New Spain. The name and the con- 
cept of New England reflected the interests and goals of John- 
son, and, for that matter, of the English settlers. The name 
New England had already been mentioned by Captain John 
Smith in a document of the Virginia Company of Plymouth. 
On November 3, 1620, the name New England was officially | 
sanctioned when the charter of the Virginia Company was re- 
placed by a royal charter for the Plymouth Council for New 
England, a joint-stock company established to colonize and 
govern the region.25 The rest, of course, is history. The Pil- 
grims brought their idea of religious worship across the ocean, 
but both they and the British Crown saw the potential of the 
New World as a place.to settle and re-create, even improve, 
the lives they had left behind in the Old Country. It comes as no 
surprise, then, to find that here, too, the new territory is dot- 
ted with towns named after their cities of provenance. A New 
England map—with names such as Plymouth, Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Bedford, Bristol, Exeter, Ipswich, Dover, Stamford— 
reads like a re-creation of English cartography. 

A third contestant in search of its own domain in North 
America was Holland. The Dutch East India Company com- 
missioned Adriaen Block and Hendrick Christiaensen to ex- 
plore the territories located between the two large English 


25. In John Smith’s account of his two voyages there, published as_4 De- 
scription of New England. 
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companies. In 1614 they presented to the States General a map 
of the territories claimed for the republic and named New 
Netherland.2° Holland then made the necessary effort to en- 
sure the permanent settlement of families in new cities and 
towns. The English took over New Amsterdam, the Dutch 
colony’s capital, in 1664 and renamed it New York; and so the 
Dutch venture into North America came to an early end. But 
the toponyms that have lasted attest to the importance of that 
presence—names such as Brooklyn, Staten Island, Hoboken, 
Gramercy, Block Island, and Flushing. 

Even smaller in scale and briefer in existence was the Scot- 
tish incursion into the New World. The Scots disputed with 
both the French and the English over the Nova Scotia penin- 
sula. In 1629, aroyal charter by King James VI of Scotland gave 
Sir William Alexander the right to establish permanent settle- 
ments there, but in 1713 the region fell under English control. 
Curiously, the name Nova Scotia, currently a Canadian prov- 
ince, is unique: the only remaining New World name that de- 
rives from the name of a European country. Almost all current 
toponyms in Nova Scotia (such as Halifax, the name of its cap- 
ital) are of English origin. New Glasgow is the rare exception. 

The latecomer in this European race for North America 
was Sweden. By the time it had acquired sufficient power for 
an incursion, there was no land left unclaimed; so the Swedes 
invaded the left bank of the Delaware River, which was al- 
ready part of New Netherland. They founded Fort Chris- 
tina, named after Queen Christina of Sweden. The small col- 
ony subsequently fell to Holland and then to England, and so 


26. Nieuw Netherland in Dutch, also known by the Latin names /Vova Bel- 
gica and Novum Belgium. 
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the city’s name was changed to the current Wilmington, in 
present-day Delaware. | 

The pattern of European expansion and subsequent naming 
of the newly acquired territories—with the adjective “new” | 
followed by the country of origin—has a notable exception in 
Portugal. The Portuguese had already favored a system of trad- 
ing posts rather than full colonization and settlement; in this 
way, they had rapidly expanded along the African coast and all 
the way to East Asia. Probably because Portugal’s resources 
were limited, they favored a similar formula in Brazil.2” The 
king allotted territories known as capitanias, each consisting of 
fifty leagues of coastline, to settlers Gonatartos). Very early in 
the process of New World colonization, during the years 1534 
to 1536, fifteen of these were delivered by royal charter. What 
is of interest to us here is that the most successful of all was the 
capitania of Pernambuco, given to Duarte Coelho Pereira. He 
developed vast plantations of sugar cane and founded the im- 
portant city harbor of Recife. As a result, the region of Per- 
nambuco was commonly referred to as Nova Lusitania.?8 


27. The name Brazil comes from brazil wood, or palo de brasil, a valuable 
commodity that was abundant there. The region was therefore commonly 
referred to as Terra do Brasil. Portugal had not intended to venture there at 
all, but the Treaty of Tordesillas (1493), signed with Spain, had established 
that Portugal could claim all territory east of a north-south line 370 leagues 
west of the Cape Verde Islands. When, years after the signing, the eastern 
tip of Brazil was discovered, Portugal successfully claimed the territory from 
Spain. 

28. The current city of Nova Lusitania in Brazil is located in the state of 
Sao Paolo, and therefore is not related to the Pernambuco area. Incidentally, 
there is also a Nova Lusitania in Mozambique, another former Portuguese 
colony in Africa. 


[ 36 ] 


Conclusion 


The process of name-giving was common to all European na- 
tions, and functioned essentially the same way in each case. 
Europeans of all sorts who were directly involved with New 
World affairs would propose to their respective monarch or 
authority a place name of their choosing—whether a deriva- 
tive of the original Amerindian name or an entirely new one— 
and then the monarch would sanction it. From the outset, both 
methods of choosing names were quite widely used. In any 
case, explorers and settlers had no doubts about their absolute 
right to name or rename any geographic or social entity. In the 
latter category, many places were named in honor of kings and 
queens, or named after regions and towns in Europe. Some- 
times the adjective “new” was added to the New World name, 
to distinguish it from the original European one. This prac- 
tice acquired a completely new political dimension after Her- 
nan conceived his idea of New Spain, which gave full expres- 
sion to the European desire for expansion and integration of 
the New World and which other nations quickly imitated. The 
only significant difference in name-giving practices concerns 
the religious names of cities. Catholic countries such as Spain, 
France, and Portugal used the names of people, ideas, and fes- 
tivities related to their religious traditions. This tendency is 
notably absent in countries of Protestant and Anglican back- 
grounds. But in all cases, the act of naming was tantamount to 
claiming: to bestow a name was to perform an act of appropria- 
tion and ownership. 
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